were as courteous and quick to answer his call, and if he
t bought something the clerks in the shops were as sub-
missive and eager as ever. No, but there was a change.
People did not $peak to him as easily as they used to speak
in greeting or in the small talk of everyday. He felt stifled
and smothered in silence, as though he were surrounded
by darkness. Or was this his imagination, too, and was
it simply that people were grave with their fears, and talked
less gaily to each other?
He could not tell. And yet in this silence all his life
faded into unreality. The tangible things which he had
made for himself, his home and his marriage, his children
and his place in the world, escaped him. The only reality
now became this long constant argument in himself with
Japan. For when he argued he seemed to see opposing
him not Tama or Bunji or any Japanese, but a vague
unknown Japan. He could not connect with that Japan
this pretty city in which he lived, or these green hills and
the islanded sea whose beauty he endlessly enjoyed.
And in his house Tama was more careful than ever for
his comfort. Without planning it so, they now went out
no more. One day he said, 'Shall we take the children to
the park?'
She shook her head. 'They are quite happy at home,1
she replied. 'Why should we trouble to take them?'
She smiled at him. But after she had left the room it
occurred to him, 'Does she suffer among her own people
because she is married to me?*
He could not ask her. If she did so suffer, if he knew
It, then the very rock under his life would be shaken.
Outside his window he heard Jiro's high sweet voice
demanding, 'Why does Miya cry, Mother? When you
don't see her, she is always crying and crying.'
He heard Tama's quiet voice. 'Her brother has been
killed, Jiro.'
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